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‘*LARKS!” 


“The birth of Larks! was celebrated by a display of fireworks in the back garden at Mildew Court. Poor Pa had been on the job for days making 
squibs and things. I hardly fancy, thouyh, that he has a practical knowledge of the pyrotechnic business, for everything seemed to yo off at the wrong moment. 
The Editor of Larks! though very severely damaged, is expected to recover. Billy is more or less singed, and Alec will be scarred for life. By the way, what 
@ take Larks! is. J can’t give you the exact circulation, but for a New Paper its success is phenomenal, and only a Halfpenny, too!”—'Tootsit. 


NOT ACCORDING TO LINDLEY MURRAY. BOW STREET RUNNERS. 


—_ 


THE Bow Street Runners, or “Robin Redbreasts," as they 
were called from the colour of the waistcoats that they 
wore, were, in the time of Sir Richard Birnie, the Bow 
Street magistrate, but twelve in number—Townsend, Saver, 
Ruthven, Taunton, Salmon, Leadbitter and Gawner. “ Their 
ensign of office was a tiny biton witha gilt crown on the 
ton but malefactors knew perfectly well that their pockets 
held pistols as well as handcutts, and that a Robin Red- 
breast was as bold as hia volatile namesake.” 

Townsend commenced lifeasa costermonger, and became, 
by effrontery and impudence, enhanced by a certain share 
of low cunning and low wit, the head of his profession. He 
derived a large income from the Christmas-boxes of the 
nobility and other persons at whose ‘routs’ he was 
employed to keep away improper characters, who, he per. 
suaded his patrons, would be present if de were not there 
to keep guard. He was well known by and knew all the 
celebrities about town, and wasoften seen chatting familiarly 
with George IIT.. whose good-humoured face was at times 
convulsed with laughter at his droll stories, Captain 
Gronow says he was “a sort of privileged person, and could 
say what he liked.” 

ond, a very intelligent police-ofticer, was made a magis- 
trate, and one day at Bow Street rebuked Townsend for hia 


Aid People would suspect Brown (mild, old, And the veriest cynic, observing him in the bosom Yet the terrible truth must be disclosed. Every ; 
ace ae lcok ing Brown) of being a criminal of the of his family, would stake his cynical reputation on time Brown opens his amiable old mouth, he flendishly masterful manner, adding that he supposed) Townsend 
cepeet dye, Brown's innocence, murders the Queen's Engltsh. thought himeelf a magistrate, “No, indeed, do not, your 


1 ' 
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worship,” said the Runner ; “the King said he had made a mistake 
in making one police-officer a magistrate. but he wouldn't do it 
again.” After the attempt on the ing’s life by Margaret Nichol- 
son, Townsend was appointed to attend the Court. He continued 
in the service till 1832, and died worth £20,000, 

George Ruthven was one of the most celebrated of the few 
remaining Bow Street Runners in 1844. Among his many notable 
captures were those of Thistlewood for the Cato Street conspiracy, 
in which daring enterprise his brother officer, Smithers, was shot 
deal, and the taking of Thurtell, a powerful and desperate ruflian, 
for the murder of Mr. Weare. For some years he Sent the One 
Tun Tavern in Chandos Street, after retiring in 1839 from service 
with a pension of £220 from the British Government, and other 
pensions from the Russian and Prussian Governments for his ser- 
vices in discovering some gigantic forgeries. 

Another famous thieftaker was Keys, whose capture of Coleman, 
the coiner, was cleverly managed. He suspected that the man he 
wanted lived ina certain street, and hired a man who, for three 
and sixpence a day, passed through it several times disguised as a 
milkman, and carried a yolk and pails, This lasted for ubout two 
months, when one morning early the spy saw Coleman come out of 
hia house, glance cautiously round, and throw some fvod to his 
chickens. That night the capture was effected. 

Let Keys describe the scene himself. “When 1 got to the top of 
the stairs,” he says, “1 could hear Jem and his girl, Rhoda Cole- 
pisn, conversing about the coin while working. ‘That's a rum 
‘un,’ says Jem. I was about to break the door in with my foot— 
in fact, I had lifted my leg up, and had oer my back against the 
oppesite wall for that purpose, when I heard hiin say, ‘ Rhoda, f° 
sha get us a quartern of gin.’ i waited about two minutes, and she 
opened the door to go out for the gin. IT and my comrades rushed 
ig and secured Coleman with the moulds and work red-hot in his 
hands. He was surprised, but cool. ‘Do you want me, master?’ 
says he, looking Op in | face. ‘Of course 1 do, Jem,’ says I; and 
having handcu him, I proceeded to search the place. We tuok 
away upwards of twenty pounds’ worth of counterleit coin, as well 
as all the implements used in the process of manufacturing it,” 

Culeman was convicted and was the last man hanged for coining. 
The ofticer adds: ‘Rhoda removed the body to her lodgings, and 
kept it for twelve days. I had information three times that if 1 
went J should find her coining again, and that the moulds were 
conevaled in the coftin under the body of poor Jem.” 


OME NOOS, 
thare av bina winfawl. 
the ainshing ole ragg an remnint av dropp an arf sov a goin too 
bedd wile me an billium was a elpin im too stan on is edd. 


. e * e * . 
wee av examin thee koin. itt ava nole inn itt. billium sai itts 
‘locki. i ham inn opes. 
(Newt week, “* Money Moses." ). 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
SS 
*.* Correspondents wishing their MSS. or Sketches to be returned, 
should inclose a stam ped envelope large enough to contain the 
contributions anbuitied. Do not inclose loose stamps. 


Cannot understand your meaning, JOANNY J., please make it clear. 
Pray ercuse us, ARTFUL DODGER. You're quite shocked us, 


-MaUntik, dear, Certainly we will, OLD CHAPPIE. Yea, A.B., we 


aent it back, Marry, you hare got no patience, That's a thing 
yore svom to lack, Sorry, but tt will not anit ua, SIMPLE SIMON. 
Thank you, MAY, For the roses that you sent ua. JACK, of course 
youll have to pay. We hare read your cereca, JENNY, please don't 
send uz any more. Tvo late, TOM, wehare net kept them, J. we've 


-soen that guke before. Dow't be hard on AvLY's Sailings, Loca 


VETO, let him rest. Glad to get your letter,G.G.,we can only keep 
the best. It's your fancy, WOWLING Harry. No, JACK, it cannot 
be done, Use tt with the utmost care, VEX, and he'll svon commence 
to run, —_— 


“ALLY SLOPER'’S HALF-HOLIDAY.” 
The Largest Circulation of any Illustrated Paper in the World. 


Forwarded to any part of the World, Sarawak and Bechuanaland 
excepted, post free: 
3 months, 1s. 8d.; 6 months, 3s. 3d.; 12 months, 6s. 6d. 
In Stamps or P.O.0.8 payable to GILBERT DALZIEL, 
“THE SLOPERIES,” 99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Weekly Contents Bills will be sent post free to Newsagents 
on application, 


PARIS: 
On sale at all Kivsques and Bovksellers’, at 20 eentimes, or by 
apecial arrangement at our 
PARIS AGENCY, 22 RUE DE LA BANQUE. 


SEVEN CLAIMS ALREADY PAID. 


£150 


Will be paid to the next-of-hin of on Man, Woman, Boy, or Girl 
(Railway Servants on duty excepted ), who snall happen to meet 
with his or her death ina Railway Accident, in any part of 
the United Kingdom, PROVIDED a copy of the current issue of 
“ ALLY SLOPER'S HALF-HOLIDAY ” be found ve the Deceased at 
the time of the Accident. “ ALLY SLOPER'S HALF-HOLIDAY” ts 
pubiished throughout the United Kingdom every Wednesday after- 
nion at Lo'cloch, and the Insurance lasts one week from that time, 
expiring at Lovelock the following Wednesday afternoon, 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 


6 
Lady Friend. And so your son John is going to marry Miss 
Meeker. Do you think their dispositions are adapted ? 
Mother. Oh, yes: anyone would be happy with John. She has 
only ‘to adapt her disposition to his, you know, and everything will 
be.as right as possible. “9 


First Outsider, 1 suppose that fellow isa big actor, isu’t he? 

Second Outsider, No, he isn't. 

First Outsider. Then he isa manager or dramatic author. He 
speaks of all the leading actors by their Christian names. 

Seeond Outsider, No, he isn't ; but he’s a member of the llay- 
goers’ and the Junior Garrick Clubs, 

sf 
s 


By the boozer the brewer is easily copped, 
But of him wilt a little more “siller ;” 
Who, scorning the beer, takes on whisky, we may 
Remark that he nabs the distiller. 
se 


= 
Mra. Stingycuss (in church). Why, John, what's the matter? 
What an toe wriggling about in that extraordinary manner for? 
Are you ill? 
"Mr. Stingycuss (in a whieper), Hush, Maria! I've forgotten to 
bring a button fur tho collection-box, and I'm trying to screw one 
off wy trousers. “° 


Editor of Oppaition Comic (2?) Journal, Look here, something 
must be done! We've given silver pencil-cases, Dutch cheeses, 
mirsing words and Spring overcoats to our readers, and yet we 
can't dons well as that horrid “ SLopen’s HaLy-HOL1DayY.’ 
you suggest something? What ehall we give next? 

Conscientious Assistant Editor, Humph! Suppose we try an 
Otiginal joke ortwo? 


Can't 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY: 


ZOO.ILLOGICAL STUDIES.. Moute Carlo Mem.—“The festive 
Spoonbills at five o'clock. plunger breaketh the bank.” 


FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 
No. 471.—The “May Meetings” Costume. 


oe 


Mary Ann, Blow me, Sally, ‘ere’s yer bloke ! 


Susan, Don't say bloke, Mary Aun. “'Ere comes yer young genelman " sounds 


#0 much more tony. 


Sane. Yes, I know I biundered it, but 
you never made a mistake,? 


suppose 
He. Yea, 
you. 


I did once—when I marriod 


“What! can't you see it? Why, 
the Forester’s fvet, to be eure.” 


Baye 


[Saturaay, May 6, 1893, 


It is all very well for Shakespeare to ask “ What's in a name?” 
But when the organizer of the “ Wateries,” or “Floaterics,” or 
* Splasheries,” or “ Cataracteries” is nawed I(u)oyton, it seems to 
fita bit. By-the-by, ALLY is glad to learn that the rumour that 
Captain B. had a cataract in his eye referred to the projected rapid 
(which is getting on rapidly), and not to any possible operation by 
Critchett. *,° 


Beggar. Spare a poor man a copper or 60, sir; 1 haven't tasted 
bread for days, and I've walked over forty miles since— 
cane Major. Nonsense, man, don't spring that tale on me, 1 don't 

ieve it. 

Beggur. It's true, sir, Lasaure you. Besides, you surely wouldn't 
refuse to give a tritle to one who has worn the Queen's uniform ? 

Old Major, Hah, what's that, Queen's uniform? Well, hero's a 
shilling for you. What were you—eoldier or sailor? 

Beggar (pocketing the coin), Neither, sir; I was a convict. 

s 


Most precious treasure, brilliant gem, 
For thee I've sighed in vain. 
What tears hast thou the power to save? 
hat anger, sorrow, pain? 


Possessed of such a pearl of price, 
I'd scorn the world’s rebuffs ; 

The laundress who can get up shirts 
And never spoil the cuffs, 


s 
Snipper. | was dining with Scrubbins the other night, Sna : 
1 noticed he never touched a drop of wine; drank wiikey all the 
ayesina: What's the reason, d'ye know? he used to be awfully fond 
of it. 

Snapper. Ah, my boy, he’s learnt better now, he's just gone into 
the wine trade, «0 


Outarde Cookshop Window, 
First Outsider, You shouldn't look inter the shop winder, mate; 
it on'y makes yer more hungry. 
Second Outsider, W'ere shud I look, then? 
First Outsider, Why, down the gratin’ inter the kitching winder, 
and wot yer sees there will make yer feel as though yer couldn't 
eat nothink for a month. °° 


“1 gay, old man,” observed Robinson in the bar of the Sloper 
Arms the other evening, “1 can't make out why you always call 
your wife ‘The Old Dutch Clock.'” “If you once saw her strike,” 
replied Penepper, “you wouldn’t wonder any longer,” and he 
rebbed a bump at the back of his head in a cuntemplativo manner 
as he spoke. *\° 

First Cabby. Hallo, Bill! what's up. mate? You look as though 
you'd lost a jemmy aud found a bob. 

Second Cabby, I've had bad luck, mate. Got a fare to Lincoln's 
Inn Fields this mornin’, and I've been drivin’ lawyers all day. 

First Cabby. Oh, ay ; sixpence under yer fare, and “ Here's ny 
card if you don't like it.” *° 


Mrs. Firstborn. Don't you ever trust that man who has just 
gone, George. 1am sure he isa bad one. 

Mr. Firstbern. How is that, dear? 

Mrs. Firstborn. Why, what do you think? He actually alluded 
to baby as “it.” *¢ 


Sub- Editor of Magazine. Man here's sent a story—beastly long 
thing. Wants us to tell him our opinion of it. 
Editor. Where's he hang out? ls itanywhere near London at all? 
Sub- Editor, No ; somewhere up in Scotland. 
Editor. Send it back, then, and tell hin it’s trash. 
ss 


s 
*TWOULD be of interest to learn 
The joys of lambs, and whether 
It's poker, whist or nap they play 
When gamboling together. 
ss 


s 
First Screed Merchant. 1 can't make it out. old chap; when 
you bring out a book of anything, the papers you're connected with 
give you no end of good notices; those | write for give me very 


third-rate ones. How do you explain it? 
Second Sereed Merchant. This way. If you want a thing well 
done, do it yourself. *,* 


Mr. Clumberiump (reading from newspaper). The best bouts 
are now made from porpoise skin. 

Mrs, Clumberbump, Well, | never, if that ain't too bad! T allers 
did think as how paupers was badly treated, but to go and skin ‘em 
for to make boots of is nothing lvss than a disgrace to humility, 
that it is! ee 

s 


“IMBECILE CORRESPONDENT” wants to know whether, as the 
French are such a polished nation, a little French polish would be 
yealy te prove beneficial to an unmannerly boy. Certainly. 
“Imbecile Correspondent,” certainly. Buy a sixpenny bottle, and 
rub in well with a strap. *,° 


First Dainty Darling. \t is such a nuisance, dear ; Mr. Canter, 
our new clergyman. you know, has desired me not to go to the 
theatre, as he has conscientious scruples. 

Second Dainty Darling. Why don’t you attend another church, 
dear? *\° 

Sissings. That's a pretty iverse you just repeated. Who's the 
author of it 

Cynicus, 1 don't know. I came across it in Cribbin's latest book 
of poems, ‘one 

s 

Elderly Aunt (who has discovered little nephew busy with moncy- 
box and scissors), Why, Tommy, what's this mean? "1 understov:l 
you to say, when you asked me to put a shilling in your box, that it 
was for charity. 

Tommy (with perfect calmness), Oh, yes ; that's all right, auntie. 
But you don’t mean to tell me you've lived all this time and dou't 
know that charity begins at home? 

s 2 


s 
THE public hailed the balmy Spring, 
And revelled in the sunny weather ; 
The boys and girls commenced to sing 
And frolicked out of doors together. 
But while people, great and small, 
Enjoyed the spell of sunshine vastly, 
The managers and mummersall 
Declared, “ This weather's simply ghastly !” 
Le 


a 
Chemist (tv his apprentice). What do you mean, George, by 
charging ee aA ee fr a aa fvenuy post-card? a 
eorge. 1 dic now w! e price oughter be, sir, so 1 put ou 
the usual perfessional profit. , = a ae 

* 


“I ALWAYS use the best, and, of course, the dearest notepaper.” 
raid Snaggby. “It costs me more than a shilling a quire.” “! 
know 8 better notepaper than that,” said Punningham. ‘“ Whats 
that?” asked Snaggby. “ Bank of England Note,” said Punuiuc- 


lam. a 
s 


Mr. Goodhubby, Not married yet, Miss Tartleigh? 

Miss Tartleigh, Married! oh, dear no, and don't mcan to be. | 
wouldn't marry the best husband in the world, 

Mr. Goodhubby. Of course not ; you'd be had up for bigamy. 

~~“ Zartleigh. I mean, 1 wouldn't marry the best man in thc 
world. 
Mre. Goodhubby, Naturally ; he's already married to me. 


PRE Toy tne 


Saturday, May 6, 1893.) 
TOOTSIE AT THE OSCARIES. 


_—_- 


ONck upon a time there was a great demand in the theatrical 
world for plays with what was commonly called “reparty.” There 
was a cry for ladies 
and gentlemen on the 
stage, and the days of 
McMouther came to 
an end, 

McMouther (you 
may meet him to this 
hour about the 
Strand, blue of beard 
and shabby in attire) 
had in the days of 
his prosperity starred 
it in the provinces 
and in the days o 
his adversity been an 
Adelphi Guest. An 
Adelphi Guest, it 
may perhaps be nec- 
essary to explain to 
you, my dears (things 
theatrical change and 
passaway soquickly), 
was one of a sham- 
bling, weak-kneed 
race of unfortunates 
who performed the 

rts of visitors at 

ronial Halls or in 
the salons of the aris- 
tocracy. An Adelphi 
footman_ introduced 
them when their 
names were Gallic in Adelphi French. It was funny, after hearin, 
the rank and title of the guest (“J'ai ouy parler d'un trés-gran 
wrince de par le monde,” as Brantome might say), to see what 
ie looked like in the clothes that did not fit him, with the 
unlikeliest face imaginable, and, if he had to speak, with a voice 
on him unexpectedly unearthly. It was his lot often to be guyed, 
and the Dook Snook remembers well the look of fury with which 
McMouther elevated his wine-cup, as though he would have hurled 
it at the heads of the audience. 

But there came a time, as I have said, when the realms of 
“reparty” required re pling, and young men from Society 
(more or less) came to the front with wardrobes of their own, and 
were en, because they looked a little more like the real thing, 
whilst McMouther & Co. paced the Strand and its tributaries like 
lions at the Zoo, lashing the coat-tail and pincieg the tooth. 

It has been left, therefore, to Oscar Wilde—to my Oscar—to 
revive “reparty,” now by critics called epigram, and very well 
indeed he has done it. 

My friends the critics seem to mete out their praises but grudg- 
ingly to Oscar, and, to show that there is no real wit in the play, 


Hester Worsley: JULIA NBLILSON. 


Gerald: 
FRED TERRY, 


Lord Dingworth. 
BEERBOUM TREE, 


quote scores of sparkling lines that bring the house down. There 
ure certain lines of his that may not be wit that are wanted very 
badly in some other plays I have seen, but where wit begins and 
leaves off, I, a girl of a. fe do not profess to define. 

When Mr, Wilde produced his other play at the St. James's, he 
caused wrath among the critical division by coming in front of the 
curtain with a strange-coloured flower in his button-hole and a 
half-smoked cigarette in his hand. If it had been another coloured 
tlower and cigarette in a different stage of consumption, things 
might have been otherwise—who shall say ? 

Mr. Tree must have been delighted with his part. He likes, I 
think, to play a lord, and, for choice,a bad one. Mr. Wilde has 
built him a bold, brilliant, bad lord, that must be just to his liking. 
He is the idol of the ladies, and has behaved wickedly to at least 
one of them, I felt as if | wanted to hear something about the other 
victims round the corner, and I presume the idea was shared by 
other maidens in the audience. 

A person, who knew, once said that every woman was at 
heart a rake. I can’t say for certain, but 1 know that in 
fiction and on the -tage 
the gay deceiver (they 
used also to call him a 
roué), the blithe and 
bright-eyed __ profligate, 
the good-looking, bold, 

1 man never ceases to 
find a multitude of female 
admirers among the 
young and elderly per- 
sons of the other sex. 
And in real life, too. 
When the knight or sol- 
dier loved and rode away, 
there may have been 
4g, some miserable creature 
¥ somewhere about left 
a-weeping, but the gene- 
rality of the other women- 
kind peeped through the 
blinds, while the bolder 
things ogled and kissed 
their hands. 

As“ The Woman of No 
Importance,” Mrs. 
Bernard Beere plays de- 
lightfully. Miss Julia 
Neilson shows to advan- 
tage in her speech con- 
cerning the immorality of 
the age. Fred Terry is 
good ina rather difficult 
part. Mrs. Tree cleverly 
al delineates the character 
: lotted to her, and the same may be said of Miss Le Thiére and 
: Tiss Rose Leclerq. All concerned, indeed, work well. 

& It is decidedly a play to go and see, and many thousands will go 
Muke one of them, dear, 


Mrs. Arbuthnot: MRS. BERNARD BEERE. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


WHEN TO READ “LARKS!” 


Larks! when the sun is seca 
And Larke! when it snows or it rains ; 
Larks! to prevent you repining, 
And Larks! to diminish your pains, 
Larks! when your body is rheumy, 
And Larks ! when you've pains in the head ; 
Larks! when your prospects are gloomy, 
And Larke ! when they're bright should be read. 


Larks! when for larks you are yearning, 

And Zarks! when you're weary of larks ; 
Larks! when from biz. you're returning, 

And Larks! when you sit in the parks. 
Larks! while your tea you are drinking, 

And Larke! while you're breaking your bread ; 
Lark! when your spirits are pr eer | 

And Larks! when they rise should be read. 


Larks! when you're holiday-making, 

And Larks / when at home you remain ; 
Larks! when your ease you are taking, 

And Larka / when o'ertaxed is your brain. 
Larks ! when you're hearty and healthy, 

And Larks! when you're sick in your bed ; 

rke! when you chance to be wealthy, 
And Larke ! when you're poor should be read. 


HISTORICAL IMPOSTORS. 
No. 6.—RicuarpD Caur DE Liox. 

THIs transparent fraud ditfers considerably, and in a very exem- 

lary manner from several of his congeners, in the art of post- 

umous imposture, in that he has not schemed to shove himself 
down the throat of the British schoolboy, but has been deliberately 
adopted asa heaven-sent exemplar and pattern hero, by that stratum 
of scholastic society from which modern statesmen are supposed to 
spring. Give an average human boy of eight years old, with his 
breeches’ pockets full of string, week-old-totfee, cobbler's wax, putty 
and brown apple-cores, and you can confidently bet that youn 
person's beau idéal to be Richard of the Lion Heart, the terror o 
the Saracens, and the king who. while he let his own land go to 
rack and ruin, has been represented by Sir Walter Scott as welcomed 
back to England by all those who in petty ways had detied those 
laws of which he was the undoubted personification and represen- 
tative. He was very tender-hearted, although he was always 
“cleaving” somebody from chine to shoulder—and ig’ 4 kingly, 
although he invariably chummed up with poachers and folks who 
refused to pay the taxes. 

Richard was a fine, healthy specimen of the early ‘Norman 
missionary, and he felt that his mission in life was to purge the 
Holy City of Jerusalem of the possession of the infidels who held 
it, and the same infidels, who necessarily and losivally should not 
have cared a tinker's twopenny damn (as Lord Wellington used to 
say) for the Holy City, stuck to their valuable possession like 
grim death. Such was the lucid obstinacy of the folks of that day, 
and such were the nice, kind, good Christian missionaries and the 
heathens whom they undertook to convince. But Richard, as a 
missionary, went far beyond his fellows in preaching the gospel to 
the Paynim. His first argument was a terrific double-handed 
sword, which nobody else but himself of the Lion Heart could 
wield, and, if that failed to convince, he pursued his researches 
after prosel ytism and truth by means of a huge steel mace, about 
the size and weight of a modern kitchen range, with which he used 
to pulverise the less cogent arguments of his adversaries. In this 
way he preached the gospel in a most effective manner, even as 
had the Crusaders who came before him, and those who were to 
keep the pot a-boiling in after time. It was, indeed, a gay and 

iad lark. Dick and his knights used to sail away for the Holy 
nd, and their wives and families used to have corresponding 
good times in company with such sensible people as might have 
discovered that they had “a bone in my foot,” or some such other 
full and valid reason for making « journey to the sandsof Palestine 
utterly impossible. Richard went pounding away at Acre, Ascalon, 
and in the plains and on the mountains, never doing any good to 
speak of, while his nice young brother John was running amuck in 
England, and trying to wipe the eye of the absentee bully dog. 
Moreover, Dick was continually being collared on his way home, 
and inpemoued by such of his foreign allies as thought it good fun 
to buckle him up in their cellars until such time as his corns would 
have time and encouragement to shoot, and his ee | spirit be 
quelled by a diet of inferior tinned provisions, washed down by 
mild table ale diluted with water. 

And this is the English schoolboy’s hero! Yah! The truth of 
it is, that Richard was nothing more nor less than a pure and com- 
plete MuG, a Jugzins of the very wildest description. He was 
such a blessed fool also, that he impoverished the country so as to 
provide these se.ni-religious picnics and free fights for his delecta- 
tion, when he might have done the whole thing on the cheap, and 
put money into the National Exchequer. But, alas! there was no 
Cook or Gaze in those days, otherwise we should have had little 
boys in uniform at all the street corners, giving away handbills 
something like as follows :— 

THE CRUSADERS!! THE CRUSADERS!!! 
SECOND MonsTER TOUR IN THE 
1WOLY LAND. 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED BY 
KING RICHARD 
OF THE 
LION HEART 
(Your old friend and favourite). 

P.S.—A few vacancies only exist. Address, with blank cheque 
and references, to—THE MONARCH, Westminster. 

N.B.—AIll Crusaders must be provided with a change of clothes, 
a knife, fork and spoon, and a clean towel and tooth brush. 

Crusade starts from Charing Cross Pier at 12 noun sharp (no 
agents). 

That would have raked money in, whereas Dick died stone broke 
in a foreign land, and left his country between the devil and the 
deep sea. Was ever such an impostor! It makes our gorge rise. 


—_—_——— 


CRUMBS OF WISDOM. 


JOTTED DOWN FROM TIMF TO TIME BY A. SLOPER UPON HIS 
SHIRT-CUFFS, AND NOW PUBLISHED FOR THE First TIME. 


Some men take life so sadly that comic journalism's no good to 
‘em: if you want to make ‘em simile you must do so with a glove- 
stretcher. 
ou you modest? No? P'raps you're not imprudent enough 
to be. 

Prize sheep and prize poems are both good in their little ways— 
the first to make candles of : the second to light ‘em. 

Moulting is the health of the canary: so it is the renewal of 
health in the modern maiden. A new dress with green velvet leg- 
o’-mutton sleeves, and a hat from Louise’s would cure her of 
influenza. 

The penny-a-liner—poor wretch '!—lights up the darkness of 
ignorance like a blooming paraftin lamp in a subway. And, as he 
gives light, he, like the lamp, consumes—spirits! (Gimme anothe: 
three penn’orth, Miss, and pee the aqua, please.) 

Let any woman alone for “dressing herself to death” when 
she’s going out—even though she only has a guillotine to do it 
with. Charlotte Corday put on her very best bib and tucker, you 
may remember, when the Billington of her time requested the 
pleasure of her company at a little function to come off—very 
much come off—in the Place de la Roquette. 

Few men of genius have been born in or for their time. Look 
at Arthur Orton! 

Many a man who has “ married for money ” comes back to Fleet 
Street with a look on his face that gives one the impression that 
he’s having trouble collecting his salary. 
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As the evening shadows lengthen across the sward, he watches 

them wandering side by side beneath the boughs—a_ bonnie lass of 
nineteen and a man of 
some four-and-twenty 
suumers, She is the 
vicar’s daughter ; her 
companion is the 
smartest lad in the 
county side—the best 
shot, the boldest and 
the straightest rider, 
and the pride of the 
county eleven; and at = , 
Oxford, which he has , 
ust left, they remem- 
rer with veneration 
the three times Dick 
Ferrers stroked the 
Eight to Mortlake and 
victory. 

Rather hard, thinks 
Derrick Cranleigh, 
that Dick, who could 
pretty well choose any 
marriageable maid in 
the county for his 
bride, should have 
selected Elsie Mayne. 
True, no girl in all the 
county—or, for that 
matter, all the world § 
—is so winsome as she ; 
but then, Derrick has 
loved her from the 
days when, a little girl ‘< 
in short white frocks and long black stockings, she raced the big 
St. Bernard across her father's lawn. 

Derrick never told his love. There were so many years betw: 
them. He was older than his years, for his life had been mostly 
spent in es and again, the man whose name was familiar in 
the mouths of the sarants of Europe, was in the presence of women 
folk reticent and mute as an overgrown lad of fifteen. 

So he sees the prize slipping from his reach. Whether or not he 
ever might have grasped it, he cannot tell. Anyway, he has waited | 
too long—younger men have been more prompt and daring, and 

outh will be served. Therefore, when later he meets the man who 
8 his rival, and the latter with glad face and voice grasps his hand, 
he sets his teeth to receive the facer that he knows is coming. 

“Congratulate me, old chap; Elsie has promised to marry me. 
You'll come to our wedding, won't you?” 

He takes his punishment in silence, goes home to his study, and 
sits in the dusk pufting at his big meerschaum and gic | over, 

not those black letter 
books iets a 
tress of light brown 
hair with a gold light 
in the wave in it,t 
Elsie had given him 
when she, quite alittle 
child, had informed 
him that he was to be 
her sweetheart; a 
rose that had, stupid 
flower! fallen from 
her breast; a glove 
that she had worn, 
and ever so many 
photographs of her at 
all ages to nineteen. 
You see, he was a 
friend of her father’s 
ns well as herself; 
und so thorough a 
friend, that nobody 
had dreamed of 


He watches them. 


as her lover: 

He didn't *° to the 
wedding, jowever. 
Somehow, he found 
he had urgent business 
at Berlin or some- 
where at some Orien- 
tal conference or 
other. 

So they married 
and, doubtless, would have lived happily ever afterwards— 
they lived for ever. But there is a Reaper who sometimes 
gathers in some grain cre it is ripened, and leaves other ears 
standing till they are dry and withered. Five years after his 
marriage, Jack Ferrers, the athlete, the sportsman, the boon com- 
panion whose presence was welcome as a summer breeze, was 
stricken down in the pride of his manhood. 


Derrick greets the pair. 


* * * . * * 

Three years have flown. The little chap who had only just 
learned to call his father when he was taken from him, has grown 
into a sturdy youngster, who toddles at his mother's side where'er 
she goes. He is with her now as she saunters along the grassy 
lane leading down to the railway. He sees Derrick Cranleigh in 
the distance and runs to meet him, for Derrick is generally Jaden 
with marvels in the way of toys and good things. 

As Derrick greets the pair, he thinks how sweet Elsie looks in 
her quiet black dress, _ ; 
her widow's weeds. xe ese 
They walk along the ; ) As. 

uiet lane for some .- x ais 

istance talking 
earnestly. for she 
comes to him for 
advice in all matters 
relating to her in- 
terests or the child's. 
So intent are they on 
their discussion, that 
for a time she does 
not notice that John- 
nie has lagged behind 
to gather tlowers. 

Presently she hears 
the scream of an ad- 
vancing train. She 
turns to call the 
child's attention to 
it. Where is he? 
Her blood freezes 
with horror, for he 
has strayed through 
the gate and over the 
level crossing there 
in quest of tlowers, 
and he is now right 
in the way of the ad- 
vancing train. 

With a bound Der- ha 
rick seized the prostrate child and dragged him just clear of the 
cruel wheels, the wind of which stir his curls as they whizz jast. 

When Elsie recovers from her swoon, she murmurs : “* Where 
are they—the only two I have left tolove? Are they also taken?” 

Days after he reminds ker of the words, ‘ Elsie,” he asks, “do 
you really love me?" And she replies: “1 have loved you always.” 


Seized the child. 


SP OE 
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ORAWN FROM THE WOOD. 
The Spirit of Love (Sweetened). 


©e* Miss Sloper will be delishted to receive photographs from those 
uf her sriends whose portraits have not yet Leen inserted. 


TOOTSIE'S FRIENDS. 


No 286.—MISS KATIE CLARB, 


“The radiance of thy beauty quite enthrals me.” 

~The Dook Snoox. 
“Accept my poor, but ardent love.” —Lord Bod. 
“Thy liye are coral: rare, emeralds thine eyes.” 

—The lon. Bitly. 


As the Eldcr was Laving a siceta the other day- 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY: 


CITY NEWS. 
“T have not scen Sharp, of the Congo Tram Car Company, 
lately.” “Oh, no, he’s in the country ~Portland, I believe.” 


DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE 


Being conimissionel by the proprietor of the Daily Telegraph to search for Mr. 
Clement Scott, A. SLOVER started fur the East Indies, “He was at Canton a little 
time a: aid the Eminent to himself; “I'll just make a call there, at anyrate.” 
He did.—(1) “If £ mistake me not,” said he, “that is the form of Susan, the 
Chinese girl. Come hither, maiden ; canst tell me where to find Mr. Clement Scott ?" 
wok her heal and sighed. “Oh, pretty Se-usan, don’t say nay!" sang the 

tinent, with a touch of disappointment in his voice, But as Susan really didn’t 
know, he thought, as it was the nsual thing to do, he would just look in at the execu- 
tion ground, and] then away !—~(2) Then he was induced by the shambling oll 
executioner to see how it felt with oue of those square boards round his neck. Once 
inside, he was completely at the old villain'’s mercy, and had to continue his search 
& pauper, and work his way before the mast to India.—(3) Penniless, A. SLOPER, 
as a Fakir, tried to raise an honest brown, but derision blasted his efforts. It was 
when starvation—nay, worse, (hirst—was staring him in the face, that he heard that 
Mr. Clement Scott was in Penang. Disguised as a cuoly, the Wreck got employment 


“1 think Charley is very mean. 1 sent him a letter the 
other day without putting a stamp on the envelope, and he 
came round directly he received it aud gave me a good scolding 
because he had to pay twopence.” 


INTERVIEWED BY A. SLOPER.—CLEMENT SCOTT, ESQ. 


-s- 


| Saturdav, May 6, 1893, 


7 a 
a ‘ ‘ 
“Horrible nuisance having to 
remain at school at nineteen. [ 
shall have to elope, but whether it 
will be with the French master ur 
milkman, I cannot yet say."—s£u- 
tract from Letter of Young Lady. 


4 


on a veszel sailing for that island. There, his first step was to make his way to the 
bureau of Mr. George Griffin, the celebrated financier, whom he had known in the 
early days of his youth.—(4) “George!” cried A. SLOPER. “ Now, then, clear out, 
you confounded cooly !" cried Mr. Griffin, “I am no cooly, George,” said the F.O.M., 
drawing himself up proudly, “but a European, and a brother Mason.” “Give the 
password,” said Mr, Griffin, “Shavo daftio compeggio,” began the Aged. “ Enough !” 
cried the financier ; “what can Ido for you, old man?” “Fort thousand pounds 
will, I think, be enough to go on with.” “Here are a couple of dollars,” said Mr. 
Griffin, “George! you have saved me from a suicide’s grave !——(5) Mr. Clement 
Scott was on the island. “ But why, Clement, do I find you here? Why, there isn't 
a theatre in the place!” “SLOPER, it is entirely on that account——" “Nay, nay, 
Clement, speak not thus! you must return with me. The J. 7. languishes without 
thee, and first nights are a blank.” “Enough, SLOPER, you have couquered—I am 
one with you.” “Two with you, Clem, my boy !” gleefully shouted A. SLOPER, now 
that he had gained his point ; “where we find a bar?" 


ae 


And the Elder said afterwards, “It's no’ the watter I mind: {t's the shock yer 
head gets when yer waked simdden.” 
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Ge Young- Idea is 
OUR WEEKLY WHIRLIGIG. 


More Larks! Everyoody is clamouring for one. The Queen wires us to the effect that she — takes tu random firing :— Over hill and dale and park, Up they go just like a lark :—Tie Duchess 
cannot sleep comfortably without one under her pillow, and John Burns has gone into con\ ulsions gay likes prison life, Fur now she's free from legal strife pe Walk up andl see the picture show; 
over it. On we go:—The strikers still declare they're game, And Jj or the fire they're not tv blame:— — he best on record, you must know :—To ride on pavement is a sin, So bicyclists must be run in, 
The Budyet, it must be confessed, Is not one of the cery best :—Finding office labour tiring. Arthur There's a show for you, Something smart and up to date—-THE SLOPERIAN SHOWMAN, 


B NATURAL. 


POT LUCK IN DARKEST AFRICA. 


“The Knav- of Hearts 
He mashed those tarte, 
Aud took them right uway."—( New Reading.) 


ACCOUNTED FOR. address last evening, Mrs. O'Larriper, What did you thins of it ? 


“What a plain girl Mi i isi” - Mrs. L. (with rapture). Indade, yer reverence, but ‘twas Wau 
“= a clade BE aad gitar dim. Look sharp, Bee. Beatrice. So you think I look fat ch? of the most spériruvus | ever beerd in me loife. 


ALLY-CAMPANE. 


— 


“LARKS!:" 

THERE'S a touch of pathos in the success of Larks! A, SLOPER, 
the Kusinent Littérateur, who has fathered the idea from its first 
inception, _ is 
able, in his 
old age, to de 
the “Bless 
rou, my chee- 
id!” business 
most success- 


fully, for 
rks! is a 
huge g0. 


There are 
very few men 
who have 
seen more ups 
and downs— 
mostly downs 
—than A. 
SLOPER, and 
now that 
nother leaf 
has been 
added to the 
laurel wreath 
which al- 
ready adorns 
his bald pate, 
he feels he's 
fully entitled 
to the monu- 
ment in West- 
minster Abbey to which he has -» often referred. Setting that 
aside for the moment, though, the First Number of Larks/ had a 
gieantic saic. and Number Two ought to sell twice as many. A 
la'perny. gents; a Ha’penny does the trick! The Old Firm! 
the Old Firm! ‘ore 
s 


SINCE the incarceration of the Duchess of Sutherland in 
Holloway, the Eminent has been vainly endeavouring to get him- 
self committed for Contempt of Court. He says, “that by all 
accounts, things must be so much more pleasant and comfortable 
in goal than they ever will be at Mildew Court.” 

ses 


s 
“THE Ball's Pond Banditti” have called a special meeting to 
decide what course they shall pursue in the event of Aunt Geezer 
contributing a series of articles to ZLarks! under the heading 
“How to Darn your Socks.” It's highly probable something 
would be darned, but not socks, we think. 


s 

THE fine weather of the past few weeks has raised betimes the 
good old annual discussion as to the sanitary—or rather iasanitary 
—defects and shortcomings of our 
seaside resorts. It is highly probable 
that these scares are for the most part 
unworthy of belief, and we believe 
John Bull is far safer at some of our 
watering-places than in Continental 
towns where sanitation is conspicuous 
by its absence, Still, it does no harm 
to wake up our local authorities now 
und again, and our sisters, cousins 
snd aunts may disport themselves at 
Brighton, Scarboro’ or Bournemouth 
in their most delightful dresses with- 
out any misgivings. 


s 

THE art critic of The Westmin- 
ster Gazette, speaking of J. W. North, 
who is generally admitted, by those 
who know anything about it, to be 
one of the best English landscape 
painters living, says — “His misty 
woods are rapidly becoming a man- 
nerism, and, if he wishes to escape, he 
had better destroy all his sponges, 
and go and paint things hard and 
solid and brown.” We don't know 
who the art critic of the Weatmin- 
ster is, but he surely must have been 
thinking of his own head, when he 
wrote, “hard and solid and brown.” 
With every good feeling, we suggest 
that he should write to Mr, North 
fur one of his “sponges,” so that he might bathe his “ upper storey" 
before writing any more art criticisms, It could do no harm. 


s 
CHE latest snake story is that from the Zoo, in which the 
python, struggling for a rabbit, swallowed a boa-constrictor, But 
this is nothing to what occurred the other day. A. SLOPER, whilst 
struggling with McGooscley for the dregs of a quart pewter pot, 
swallowed the latter gentleman's pot, rand all. Fact, we 
fasure yOu, ee 
s 


FINe weather, combined with splendid trotting and a large con- 
course of spectators, went a long way towards making the first 
two mectings of the year of the Alexandra Park Trotting Club 
the most successful ever held under the auspices of this body. 
Excellent time was done in nearly all the heats, that of Happy 
Johnny, a mile in 2 min, 29¢ sec., on Monday, April 17, being, we 
believe, a record for Alexandra Park. The third meeting is likely 
to vxcel even the first two. See that you go in your thousands, 
Mr. F, Cathcart promises some excellent sport, 


a 

Morocco Bound ia a piece which undoubtedly ought to fill the 
coffers of any theatre—that is to say, if it was allowed a fair and 
square run. But, 
unfortunately 
for the Shaftes- 
bury manage- 
inent, old Sol has 
sumething tosay 
on the subject 
and the result of 
the warm spell 
of weather is, 
that the opers 
is not near so 
well patronised 
as it should be. 
But doubtless 
with the colder 
“a weather, which 
es\ may be expected 
Qin June and 
uly, an im- 
provement will 
have to be 
announced upon 
the present state 
of affairs, and 
the piece will 
then receive the 
patronage it 
deserves. A 
eonital company is engeged in its interpretation, including J. L. 

Shine, C. Danby, Violet Cameron and Letty Lind. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


ALTHOUGH the present spell of warm weather is emptying the 
London theatres, the same reply does not apply tu the Music ialls. 
Business at these 
popular _ resorts 
seems as brisk a8 
ever, and the 
Tivoli is no ex- 
ception to the 
rule, An excel- 
lent programme 
is sure to teli in 
the long run, and 
the company at 
present gathered 
around Charles 
Morton makes 
one forget, for the 
time being, that 
there are such 
things as care 
and worry in the 
world, — Albert 
Chevalier, of 
course, heads the 
list, and it must 
be confessed that 
he in himself isa 
host. For names 
of other artistes 
we must refer you 
to daily, papers. 


WHo says ALLY isu’t known on the Turf! Now that poor Abing- 
ton has gone home, A, SLOPER romps in as first favourite, As 
an instance, he is giving prizes at the Newmarket Stablemen's 
Athletic Sports, to be held on Whit Monday. The balance of 
oof, after paying exes, goes to the Stableinen's Benevolent Society. 
We have this on the authority of Mr. Thos. J. Moaksom, the hon 
sec, and treasurer. Please note that although the secretary's name 
is Moaksom, it's a horsey business, 

se 


s 
THE Great Man is glad to hear that his old friend, W. B. Fair, 
manages the Welsh Harp, which is “'Endon way,” for the 
season, and let it be hoped forlonger. There is no need for Tommy 
to make any particular room for uncle at the Welsh Harp, ag 
there's water to row on and gardens to sit in,and banqueting halls 
tu wolf down the most savoury morsels, Good luck tu the show. 


se 
s 

FooTBALL has drag, wearily to a close, and now its rival, 
cricket, begins to awakeu. Aiready the youth of our tuwns are 
oiling their 
bats and get- 
ting ready 
their flanneis 
which have 
lain dormant 
so long. In 
his creamy 
whiteness, the 
cricketer is a 
strong con- 
trast to the 
mud-bes pat- 
tered foot- 
baller, who 
cares not for 
raiment nor 
objects to 
sticking plas- 
ter and band- 
ages. And yet 
frequently,the 
votary of the 
one sport, who 
appears bat in 
haud upon 
the velvety 
turf, clad in 
spotlessattire, 
was only afew 
short weeks 
ago grovelling 
in the dirt 
after the 
leather with hair dishevelled, and clothes partly torn off his back. 
Verily men are strange creatures. « 


s 

A FRIEND of Lord Bob's has two children—a boy and a girl. 
His wife, the other day, was asking the little girl her catechism. 
To the question, “ Who made you!” Mabel replied, “ God,” but to 
the next question she did not reply, and when her mother repeated 
it, she said, “Iam thinking. I can quite understand why God 
made WE, but I can’t quite understand why He made Frank!” 
We shall watch that child with interest. 


s 
“I've come out fora Lark /” murmured A. SLOPER. ‘“ And copped 
a skinful,” hiccoughed McGooseley, as he gurgled down his twen- 
tieth twopenny worth. *\° 


WE are in a position to state authoritatively that the Hon. Billy 
has declined the portfolio of Deputy-Sub-Editor on Larks! Billy 
says it was a piece of bally cheek offering him such a measly 
appointment. ee 

s 


In spite of the complaints of hard times and restricted incomes, 
Dame Fashion still seems to issue her decrees without regard to 
expense. The present tendency seems 
to be altogether ina direction entirely 
opposite to that of the simple and neat 
dresses which have charmed us for 
the t year or two, and extrava- 
gantly trimmed gowns bid fair to be 
the order of the day. At this the fair 
sex murmurs not at all, but what 
shall be said of the words of he who 
paya the piper? *\ 


A. SLOPER was unfortunately pre- 
vented from attending the recent 
Levée, held by the Prince of Wales, 
at St. James's Palace. The policemen 
at the gate refused to admit him.. 


Tne O'er-Moss-Grown Fabric has 
this day conferred the “Sloper Award 
of Merit” upon Dr. GREVILLE Mac- 
DONALD, because he repaired ALLY'S 

fuse. ‘“ Feyther,” burst out the Ceru- 
lean-Orbed Alexandry, “in taking 
your proboscis to 85 Harley Street 
you went tothe right shop. At the 
sane time, I think you gave Greville 
a ‘ard nut to crack. You must re- 
invinber that your nose isa bit out 
of the common run, and it's extry 
rough on a ahecmiet to give ima jo 
like yvourn, Many doctors would give 
you the clean chuck, and——" But 
before the lad had time to tinish his nasal observations. a fatherly 
operation was taking place inthe back parlour at Mildew Court, 
and subdued moans rent the balmy evening air, 


(Saturday, May 6, 1893, 
A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTs, 


A CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING 13TH MAY, 1893, 
— 


7th May, 1844.—Miles says that this day “Nat Langchim 
found himself one of a pugilistic party, headed by Ben Caunt, on 
board the Nymph steamer, outward ‘bound in search of a con. 
venient battle-field fur the settlement of the ‘difference of opinion’ 
between Joe Bostock and Turner, the ‘Wychwood Forester.’ T\,; 
affair disposed of by Bostock winning in thirty-four minute. 
a purse was collected for ‘an after piece.’ Thereupon Tom Lowe, 4 
stalwart coal-whipper, of some repute as a winner in various bye. 
battles, presented himself. Nat proposed to answer the challen ver 
and ‘Big Ben’ gave his approval. In the forty-third round, oy 
getting up from his corner, Lowe, much to the surprise of most 
yak peal — up to his tig ot _ — hands with him, 

leclined tighting any more. Langham was, of course, proclaimne: 
the victor, after fighting tifty minutes.” , a 


pl ap RE a SEES 

Sth May, 1828.—At a church at Manchester, it was this day 
reported, a couple presented themselves and applied to be marri.«j, 
Upon handing in the usual certificate of the publication of the 
banns, it was objected by the clerk that the three months allowed by 
law for the celebration of the marriage being expired, the partics 
could not be united unless the banns were either published afresh or 
a special licence obtained. The bride deprecated the idea of any 
further delay ; but the swain, on learning the expense of a licence, 
declared that he would remain in single bl ness rather than 
pay so exorbitanta sum. The trepidation of the bride on hearing 
this declaration may more easily be imagined th in described ; but 
threats, entreaties and even tears being insufficient to move the 
inexorable bridegroom, the jay, as « last resource, took from her 
pocket the sum required for a licence, when the irrevocable novae 
was tied, much to the satisfaction of the “eager bride.” 


icc Rs ht 
Oth May, 1824.—In the Lraminer of this date is given 4 
mason's account for the repairs of the tomb of John Roberts, who 
died in 1614, and was buried in an old church at Truro, Cornwal!, 
It runs thus: “To putting one new foot to Mr. John Roberts; 
mending the other; putting seven new buttons to his coat, and 1 
new string to his breeches knees. To two new feet to his wif.., 
Phillis ; mending her eyes and putting a new nosegay in her han, 
To two new hands and a nose to the captain. To two new hanis 
to his wife, and putting a new cuff to her gown. To making and 
fixing two new wings on Tiine’s shoulders; making a new great 
toe ; mending the handle to his scythe and putting a new blade to 
it.” All of which items are severally drawn out and balanced by 
po shillings and pence, Will any of our Truro readers tell us 
ow that monument is getting on now? 


a 

10th May, 1637.—“ There came in my tyme to the Coll.,” says 
Evelyn, under this date, speaking of Baliol College, Oxford, “une 
Nathaniel Conopios out of Greece, from Cyrill the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, who, returning many years later, was made (ax [ 
understand) Bishop of Smyrna, He was the first I ever saw drink 
coffve, which custom came not into England till thirty years after.” 


11th May, 1772.—On this day the Supreme Council of Dousi 
passed the following horrible sentence on Joseph Detlanders. who 
murdered his mistress: that, before the church of St. Martin, 
he should perform the ameade henoradle in his shirt, with hs 
head and feet bare, a cord about his neck, and holding in his hands 
a lighted taper; this done, that he should be conducted toa se.t- 
fold with a gallows on it ; that at the foot of the gallows he should 
be seated in the very armchair in which his mistress sat when le 
murdered her; that the executioner should cut off his right ban! 
and throw it into the tire betore hia face ; that after this, he shoud 
receive four heavy blows on the shoulders with the same cleaver 
with which he destroyed his mistress ; that heshould then be huns 
up by the neck till he was dead; that, two hours after, his bods 
should be cut down, his head severed from his body and fixe! upon 
a pole without the city, and that the rest of the body should be put 
iuasuck and buried beneath the pole.” This sentence was executed 
accordingly. 


12th May, 1857.—Alfred de Musset, the French dramatist 
and poet, died this day, aged forty-five. His love affair and quarrel 
with Madame George Sand caused a great commotion, and the two 
sides of the eens laid down in the two stories, “ Elleet Lui” 
and “ Lui et Elle.” 


13th May, 1728.—Counsellor Hagen, formerly secretary to 
the famous Baron Gortz, this day shot himself through the head, 
leaving this paper on his table: “I am weary of eating and drink- 
ing, weary of shamming my creditors, weary of being burthensome 
to my friends, weary of being vexatious to my enemies, and lastly, 
tired with myself; and therefore I leave this world with all the 
alacrity imaginable.” He was buried in a new suit of clothes which 
he had not worn till thia day, 


THE RAILWAY GUARD. 
THE railway guard's a creature queer, 
A curious sort of man ; 
For, when you tind him in the rear, 
You find him in the van, 


To lift a portly female form 
That guard might prove too frail, 
Yet many a mile, through shine or storm, 
He carries many a mail. 


Although, for hours on hours, no grain 
Of aught to eat he takes, 

Yet, while he rides in fast, fast train, 
His fast he often brakes 


Though he may deem it deadly sin 
On racecourse steeds to bet, 
Yet greedily he'll gather in 
All tips that he can get. 


No corset he would e’er adopt, 
Yet when, on certain days, 
He by two semaphores is stopped, 
e gets a pair of stays. 
When, panting and of breath bereft, 
You see his train take flight, 
It makes you angry, since you're left, 
To hear him roaring “ Right /** 
—— 


“HE WAS A CAREFUL MAN!”—Old song: 
You bet he was! And it was purely on that account, and not 
because he cared two straws about animals, canine or feline, th: 
he kept a whacking great St. Bernard in his back garden—not * 
little waistcoat-pocket edition of a dog, but a sort of a kind of 
canine that when he laid down on the grass plot for an afternoon 
proone. there was about six foot less grass plot than was observab!< 
“fore. 
In the sad dark hours between utter darkness and dawn the 
other morning,an unwary burglar unwisely scaled the wall of th:t 
arden and crept across the green sward in the direction of t!'” 
itchen window; but ere he had extracted both feet from th: 
marigold bed, the careful man's St. Bernard—Gri ipwick they cailed 
him—had mistaken the visitor for * breakfast,” and was feelin= 
with his fangs, with his forepaws on the gentleman’s shirt-fron'. 
for the gentleman's jugular. y 
“Hi, mister, here! Murder! P'lice! Call your dog orf, ‘T 
gracious sake! Come down and take ‘im or—du !"” ; 
“Tm very sorry,” called the careful man from the first ioe 
window, “but I’ve just taken my socks off. But you'll be 
right. He's as playful as a bloomin’ kitten!” 
* Playful? Oh, lor’! Here! Hi!” If 
“Well. ta-ta, ‘ Olive Oil,’ 1 shall be up about half-past seven. |! 
there's :ny of you left. you can stay to breakfast.” 
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Saturday, May 6, 1893.) 
INVOCATION TO JUPITER PLUVIUS. 


(WITH MANY APOLOGIES TO AN OLD RHYMING.) 
aes 
Rats. rain, come. I say, 
You ve been due for many 
a day. 
fishes Hear me while 1 sing my 
_- ay SS _lay: 

e RS Rain, rain, come to stay. 


“Os A 1? plese Peet os 


> at Aver vere 


Sun, sun, go away, 

\ And come back at the 
end of May. 

Please depart, don't say 
me nay ; 

Sun, sun, go away. 


( 


Sun, sun, you'll ruin 
trade ; 
Everything's begun to 


. e. 
4 The ground’s too hard to 
| take a spade. 

Sun, sun, we're dismayed. 


Sun, sun, what price crops 

Of wheat and taters, like- 
wise hops? 

The farmer his poor wet 
brow mops ; 

Sun, sun, you never stops. 


Rain, rain, come, and play 

All your might, without delay ; 

Refresh the earth with gentle spray, 

Rain! rain! Come, I pray! 
gees 


AVENGED! 

THE wretched man staggered unstcadily to his feet, and faced 
the woman who had sworn love, honour, and obedicnce—the woman 
to whose arguments, blandishments and persuasions he had, after 
righty minutes’ battle, been compelled to yield from pure hel pless- 
nesa—a pitiable sense of his own impotence. “ Very well, madam,” 
he said, sternly. “Since you have purchased these—these things— 
they must be gi for, but, mark me, this is the last straw. Few 
purses would be proof against your mad, ever-increasing extrava- 
zince, and mine is now exhausted, But you shall have your sprin 
outtit,” he continued, with a wild, mirthless laugh that rr 
harshly upon the ears of the tearful woman. “Yes, you shall have 
it; but remember, it is at a dreadful—an awful coat, for ] am des- 
perate at last,” he shrieked, with another harrowing outburst of 
terce laughter, and, with a strange, weird light shining in his eyes, 
the half-demented man rushed froin the room, and, seizing a henvy- 
knotted stick from the umbrella-stand, dashed out into the dark- 
ness of the night. 

On—on he strode, past rows and rows of trim, suburban villas 
out into the more open country, where 6 the large detached 
houses of the wealthier inhabitants. Past these, tuo, until, after 
half-an-hour’s walking, he stood in the lonely faue that led to 
where a stately mansion loomed 
white against the sky—the subur- 
ban abode of the wealthy and 
“general draper,” the famous 
“provider,” whose name was a 
household word in almost every 
suburban residence, whose de- 
livery carts were familiar, every- 
day objects within the twelve- 
mile radius. 

Here, beneath the shadow of 
the overnangiag trees, did he con- 
ceal himself, until the distant 
ting of a signal-box bell. borne 
upon the ag i ie | breeze, 
caused him to step still further 
into the gloom. “ //és train!" 
he muttered gleefully, between 
his set teeth. “At last I shall be 
avenged !” 

The minutes passed, then the 
sound of footsteps fell upon his 
expectant ears: nearer they came, 
yet nearer, and then, as a short, 
stout figure hove in sight, he 
stepped forward and felled it to the earth with a heavy, murderous 
blow, The wretched victim half struggled to his knees, and gazed 
with dazed, stupid glance at his assailant: ‘ Mercy,” he moaned 
wildly, “for pity'’s sake, have mercy !” 

His attacker laughed relentlessly. ‘ Mercy,” he sneered, “and 
dare you plead for that you have never known? Do you show 
mercy when you entice credulous women to your eatablishment 
with promises of ‘huge deduction’? Do you show mercy when 
you lure them to dissipate their husbands’ money at your Annual 
Clearance Sales? Mercy! Ha, ha!” and with a mighty death- 
ae he peciad his victim a corpse, and hastened to give himsclf 

) to justice, 

He was tried in due course, Eleven of the jury were married 
men whose wives had dealt for years at the establishment of the 
deceased, and, in spite of some opposition from the twelfth, who 
was unwed, and hinted some strange nonsense about “brutal 
murder,” they finally returned a verdict of “justifiable homicide.” 

— 


GIRLS OF THE ‘‘FRIV." 
No. 97.—AMORETTA PEACHLEY. 

OFall the girls who make their 
“oof (they make, 
By queer contortions which 
We've long possessed decided 
proof (cake. 
That Amoretta takes the 
Her hands, her arms, her toes, 
her knees, (was kissed) 
Her mouth (the sweetest eer 
Into a hundred shapes with 
ease (turn and twist. 
She'll twist and turn; she'll 


Yet think not Amoretta’s skill 
With self-contortion ends. 
Pe The fair (will) 
“_<, (Though surely it is not her 
-—* Makes oft contortions other- 
where. (amours, 
3 Ye _ mashers, prone to blithe 
"Twere best that ye her 
charms resist, 
Or, by the rood, those hearts of 


yours 
She'll twist and turn; she'll 
turn and twist. 


And vou, ye wives, whose hus- 
uands ive 
Their witivided love to you, 
Let not your husbands haunt 
the "Friv,,” 
Or such concession soon ye'll 


rue, 
Since they'll indulge in amorous sighs 
For our superb contortionist. 
Their feeble heads, in curiour wiee, 
She'll twist and turn ; she'll turn and twist. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 


— 


8.8. “THERMOPYL#,” CaPE Town, March 6, 1893. 
DEaR OLD FRIEXD,—Allow me to give youa short sketch of 
what happened on board the Zhermepyle in the early part of 
this voyage. After clearing the channel, seven stowaways were 
discovered. One of them, with a striking facial resemblance to 
your noble self, actually had the impudence to palm himself off as 
the only “ Friend of Man.” Of course, we all our doubts on 
this score,as he could not produce the inimitable hat. When the 
Equator was reached, his Aquatic Majesty Father Neptune gave 
due notice that he was to pay usa visit. All needful preparations 
for his visit were made, and we deemed it advisable to construct a 
hat for our stowaway, his story being that he had Jost his hat 
amongst thecoals. Father Neptune and his court arrived on board, 
and, after the usual greetings, he desired tu be allowed to be intro- 
duced to ten of our crew who had not had the pleasure of seein 
him before. Hearing also that your noble self was on board, an¢ 
recognising the hat in the distance, the “only original” was 
ushered into the presence of his Majesty, and, after comparing the 
many copies of your likeness held by his mermaids with the 
“reality,” his Majesty decided that he was an impostor. Neptune, 
therefore, commanded his barber to operate on the “ only eriginal,” 
and, after administering a good lather with a limewash-brush, the 
razor (constructed out of the cook's old meat saw) was brought to 
bear on his angular features. At this stage the barber's chair 
unfortunately collapsed, and “our friend” was unexpectedly pre- 
cipitated into a large swimming bath, which had been prepared 
for Neptune's bears and mermaids. With great difficulty we 
rescued the “unfortunate.” Seeing that he is to be put ashore at 
Cape Town, you may hear of him turning up again, probably at 
the Kimberley Exhibition.—With all good — pone always, 
A. SIMPSON, F.O.S. 


ES ee 


SLOPER’'S VAGARIES. 
No. 164.—Ht MAKEs A “Pot,” AnD “PoTS” A POET. 
Om! the time it was Monday, May First: and the scene 
Was a hamlet in Berks., with a tine village green. 
The dramatis persone were villagers gay 
Who had comme to the spot, in their richest array, 
To drink ale, to eat sweets, to go frisking all day 
Round the Jack-in-the-Green and the Queen of the May ! 


Though his ivy-leaved mach hid him from algae 
Yet the Jack-in-the-Green did extremely delight 
Both the wild and the steady, the old and the young, 
By the roarings he roared and the songs that he sung. 
And, albeit the sun very beamingly blazed, 

Yet not half so much joy his effulgency raised 

In the hearts of the villagers all the long day 

As the sunnier smiles of the Queen of the May! 


In his cosy arm-chair, with his eyes glowing clear, 
Sat the Bard of the Village—an old and a sere. 

And he murmured, “I think it exceedingly kind 

That two noble patricians, august and refined. 

The Earl of Penruddock-and-butcherdebend 
And his lady, the Countess, should thus condescend 
To make sport for our rustics 7% acting erg 4 

As the Jack-in-the-Green and the Queen of the May!” 


From His Lordship, deep hid in his ivy-leaved bower, 
Rose a lusty, loud shout at the sun-setting hour : 

“ Now, come hither, come hither, my merry May Queen!” 
And they bore the sweet lady to Jack-in-the-Green, 
Then returned to the May pole’s delectable dance. 

But the Bard murmured low, “For the love of Romance, 
I will eavesdrop a little, and hear how they twain 

Take a modest delight in the pains they have ta’en 

(For benevolence sake) to amuse us to-day 

As the Jack-in-the-Green and the Queen of the May!” 
So he went, and he listened ; he wept ; he iad pale ; 

He fell flat as a fluke ; he fell dead as a nail ! 

For his faith in Romance and Mankind had been clean 
Overthrown by the words of that Jack-in-the-Green ; 
“Take the hat round, I pray thee, my Tootsie, my child, 
For the men are half-drunk, and the girls are half-wild 
With delight, and my name ain't A. SLOPER, if we 

Do not capture the price of a fortnight’s good spree 

For the blooming hard work we've been doing this day 
As the Jack-in-the-Green and the Queen of the May !’ 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 


Every Monday. One Halfpenny. 
“LARKS:” 


£580 Insurance Coupon. 


“LARKS:” 
Crammed with Funny Pictures. 
“LARKS!” 
Full of Side-Splitting Reading. 


“LARKS:” 
Conducted by GILBERT DALZIEL. 


“LARKS:” 
The New Halfpenny Comic. 


GILBERT DALZIEL, 
“Lanrks!” OFFICE. 99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
A TASTE FOR THE HORRIBLE. 

(A labourer’s excuse at the Mansion House for being drunk was that he had 
been challenged by “a gentleman” to drink a pint of neat whisky, rum and gin 
mixed.—Press.} 

AT the pugilist bleeding from nose and lip, 
Or panting in anguish with laboured breath.— 
At the tight-rope girl, whom a hairbreadth slip 
Would send to a sudden and fearful death,— 
At the faster's fast,—we could gaze for aye 
With our eyes aglow, and our souls elate: 
Yet proudly, proudly we Britons say 
That our hearts are noble, and true, and great, 


In the music-halls, we are glad to view 
The delightful dances, the songs to hear ; 
But the straining of muscle and feb and thew, 
And the body's distortion, we hold more dear, 
With the greatest pleasure our price we pay 
Where revolting scenes we may contemplate : 
Yet proudly, proudly we Britons say 
That our hearts are noble, and truc, and great ! 
When, maddened by drinking, some maudlin wretch 
Would rush to his death for a paltry fee, 
A restraining hand do we himward stretch? 
Nay, a chance of sport we are fain to see! 
We tempt the fool to his foolish play, 
Nor care though death be the madman's fate :— 
Oh! why—oh! why do we proudly say 
That our hearts are noble, and true, and great? 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


OvrR country cousin asks why London butchers shout “ Bye-bye ! 
bye-bye!" so loudly when they take leave of 2 customer. 
Seo the letter P like a billiard ball!— Because it goes 

‘ore Q. 

A poor fastened for the night resembles Robcrt Burns, It'sa 
barred affair (Bard of Ayr). 

GEOGRAPHICAL MEM.—Mid-“ Lothian”: The letter AH. 

For a man who was murdered, Becket died rather a slow death. 
It took four (k)nights to polish him off. 
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CLARA’S HEROES. 


(A RomaNceE or To-Day.) 


——— 


CHAPTER X. 

Jack LAWLOR took his comfort out of nicotine, and as he 
stalked backward and forward in the conservatory he found con- 
siderable comfort 
in his cigar. He 
argued to himself 
that he wasan ass 
to worry himself 
about Miss Morti- 
mer if that lady 
declined to ob- 
serve his merits. 
“What care I how 
fair she be, if she 

not fair to 
me?" he quoted, 
and with _ that 
quotation there 
was mementary 
consolation ; and 
then a second 
Jater the futility 
of quotations and 
arguments were 
brought home by 
the reflection that 
it was not easy to 
banish Clara Mor. 
timer'’s image 
from his mind, 
So he philoso- 
phised andargued, 
till at length, in 
his abstraction, as 
he was about to Philosophising in tne conservatory. 
leave the con- 
rebel by one of the doors, he collided with a girl who had just 
entered. 

“I beg your don,” was uttered simultaneously by both aa 
they started feck, 

“T hope I haven't hurt you,” said Jack Lawlor, as he arew aside 
to allow a girl to pass, 

“Oh, no! not in the least, Mr. Steedman.” 

“Eh? What? Why. he are Jeannie Harris, are you not? ' 

“Yes, sir,” said the girl, as she curtsied, demurely, 

“1 hardly knew you at first.” 

“1 knew you at once,” responded she. 

“ Well, this isa surprise? Are you quite recovered?” 

“Quite recovered, sir, thanks to your kindness in sending the 
doctor, and to Miss Mortimer.” 

“ Miss Mortimer!" 

“Yes, sir; she has taken me into her service as lady's-maid, and 
I am never again to go on the stage.” 

“ Better off it, 1 daresay. It is very good of Miss Mortimer, 1 

must say.” 

“Oh, sir! 1 
owe it all to you. 
Had you not 
saved my life— 
well, even if I 
hadn't been 
dead, she never 
would have 
heard of me, and 
1 would have 
had to live the 
old_ miserable 
life.” 

“Well, it may 
be argued out 
that way, I 
daresay. In fact, 
anything can 
be proved with 
the aid of an ‘if.’ 

you will go 
back to ‘ifs,’ 
why, the man 
who was re- 
sponsible for 
allowing the 
spark of fire to 
fall on your 
dress is perhaps 
most to e 
thanked for your 
good luck. And 
your uncle——" 


“T owe ft all to you" 
“Oh! Miss Mortimer has agreed to give him five shillingsa week 


” 


to keep away from me. 

“You're better without him, too, 1 fancy. from what I have heard 

Hid Ee It is, indeed, kind of Miss Mortimer to have thought of 
t all.” 

“Yea, but 1 have to thank you, sir, for the doctor and_ the fruit 
and the flowers which you so kindly sent when I was ill. Cant 
ever repay such kindness?” 

“Tuts! don't bother about that. Anyone would have done that. 
for you, and most pean: would have forgot that 1 did it ere this.” 

“7 don't, sir, and never will.” 

“Well, 1 am pleased to hear that matters have turned oui so well 
for you, and I trust you will find yourself comfortable in future,” 

“Thank you, Mr. 
Steedman.” 

“And, oh! by-the- 
by, there's a tangle up 
somehow, and it may 
lead to mistakes. My 
name is not Steedman. 
Mr. Steedman is a 
much happier and a 
luckier man. My 
name is Lawlor.” 

“But the papers all 
said your name was 
Steedman.” ‘ 

“You mustn't believe 
all that is in the papers. 
But it doesn't matter.” 

“Well, Mr. Steed- 
man—that is, Mr. 
Lawlor, Iam sorry that 
you don't get the credit 
for your bravery.” - 

“Oh, stuff!” said 
Lawlor. “1 don't care 
for that kind of 
glory ;” and then he 
said “Good-night,” as /, 
he left the conserva. -+4 
tory. 

“Does he care for iit i 
anything?” murmured 
Clara Mortimer to her- 
self, as she walked out 
from behind a group 
of palms which had concealed her during a part of tho bricf 
interview, she as entered by the other door, 

0 


Clara Mortimer walked cut. 


be continued newt week.) 
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THE ‘F.0.S."” PORTRAIT GALLERY. HE KNEW THE ROPES. 


‘a 
— 


What they are coming to. By our special small proph-s, 


No. 396, —-Mr. Pain May, F.O.S. 
“Tn response to numerous appeals from eundry of our artistic 
friends, we publish an authentic portrait of Phil May, together 


with a few interesting facts connected with his career not Retired Butterman, Fifty pounds for a head aud shoukler portrait? Why, bless me! it’s the same price as 

hitherto published. Phil was born young and happy and with a a aull lenrte one. ; 

sinile upon his face as wide as Piccadilly Cirens. He was nota Artist, Size is of no consequence, . 

pres: ‘cit child, anil did not, therefore, ey for his bottle or the Ketired Hutterman, Ain't it? Don't tell me that. When I was in trade I usen to charge just half the price 

moon, Sketching and caricaturing his parents, servants, the vil- for a half-tub of butter to what I did for a full ‘uu—see ¢ NINETY IN THE SHADE. 


Lee postman and his nursemaid's sweetheart was his favourite 
yastime even when but a babe in arms, with the result that the 
infantile artist became a sort of terror before he had attained the 
are of five. When but seven our hero knew as much as most 
People do at twenty-five, but, luckily for the universe in general, 
kept most of his knowledge to himself. At the age of fourteen 
he was handed over to the tender mercies of a sign-painter, under 
whom he wast) 'e taught the rudiments of his profession. Un- 
fortunately, Phil favoured the grotesque style of art more than any 
other, aml his master repented engaging him nefore he had been 
two days in his einploy. Caricataring nonencitics might be fair 
rport, but a ce! ate sign-painter was beyoudl a joke. A kick out 
naturally followed, aud our hero was packed off to London, where, 
together with a few more lively spirits, he speedily painted the 
town red. Chiefly because he is a real comic artist, Phil May 
was created F.0.5., and the ‘Sloper Award of Merit’ presented to 
bim February 11, 1893.'—Webrett Improved. 


“*Tis well, Roberto; and now to outwit Isaac of York. 
“Thac'll puzzle you, Mr. Jones. He was round with the guy uor 
drawing your treasury half an hour ago.” 


(5) 


(4) It was with a very fair amount of confidence tn his approaching triumph as an street soinewhat in this fashion to tell his agent not to trouble ahout fetching his 
exhibitor that Dabbly saw his great picture ofthe “ Death of pedis "depart for the R.A. “ Death of Cesar” away from the Exhibition——(6) “Eh? Not fetch ‘im away?” 
—(2) In due course, however, arrived the customary expression of polite “ regret * chuckled the cheery man of frames. “Why not? I tell you, if them ‘angin’ com- 
on the part of the * President and Council of the Royal Academy” that “they were mittee chaps ‘ad kicked it about much more, there would have been precious little to 
unable to accept,” ete., etc., (3) Followed by the usual despair on the part of fetch. ‘Ere's all that's left of it." Then Dabbly, whose hopes had risen like 4 
Dabbly.—(4) The dark days drag on, when—“ Joy! joy for ever! A varnishing thermometer in hot weather, understood, as only a man in his position cuuld, that 
ticket! Hip, hip, hurrah-ra, boom-de-ay !"——(4) And Dabbly waltzed up the there was a mistake somewhere or another, and he lay down and died, too—like Cesar. 


UP TO DATE. GIRLS SLOPER'S KISSED. HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Tourist. Delicious! So this is the famous Devonshire buttah ? 
Truthful Native. Noa, young mat, it ain't ; it’s Horsetralian. 


Not to be beaten, Smith goes in tor a private watceries 


= epee : “What a nuisance, to be sure! I was hoping you Wo"! 
1 should insure in the Prudential if 1 emoked those half-guinea exhibition of his own, to the no small delight of all eome in for my old clothes, What on eaten bas modes"! 


chokers, Billy. You ain't accustomed to ‘igh livin’ yet.” beholders. No. 60.—Daiey. shoot up like that ?” 
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